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CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL PROCESSES 

By David A. Squires 



Pick a school you know, then ask: 

Do participants in the school — administrators, teachers* and 
students — believe their actions can affect the future? 



Are expectations for success reinforced in routines of adminis- 
trators, teachers, and students? 

Has a consensus developed around patterns of acceptable behavior 
and around the academic emphasis of the school? 

Does the school have a focus which enlists the participation and 
commitment of administrators, teachers, and students? 

Is the social structure of the school organized to provide models 
of appropriate behavior, attitudes and beliefs? 

Does the principal take an active role in structuring anl main- 
taining the school's instructional program and disciplinary 1 
procedures ? 

Does feedback to school participants on leadership initiative, 
rewards and punishment sap-port success? 

Your answers could very well cell whether or not the school you picked 
is effective; that is, how well its students do on standardised tests, 
how much they attend school, how many disciplinary problems occur, ana 
how much violence, vandalism, and delinquency there is. 

Although research on effective classrooms is abundant, few studies 
have examined the influence of the school as a whole on student outcomes. 
Yet, what research there is indicates that a school's processes, norms and 
values as a social institution do make a significant difference. We review 
here what we think are the best of these studies. 
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The studies were chosen because they used a wide variety of 
methodologies, were relatively well-known and accessible, and attempted 
to associate a wide, variety of variables to schooling outcomes. 

We would like to stress that results reported here are based on 
either correlational studies or descriptive case s tudies , and there fore . 
causation cannot be inferred. Still, the consistency across studies using 
various methodologies is strong enough for this line of research to merit 
a closer look, particularly as it provides a potential body of knowledge 
for those who make school policy. 

Nor is this research review intended to be comprehensive. Rather, the 
purpose of this paper is to frame questions based on the research which, 
when answered, identify areas where schools are effective and/or where they 
could improve. Discussion is organized around input, process, and outcomes. 
Most variables researchers look at fit under one of these terms. For 
example : 



INPUT 


( PROCESS 


OUTCOME 


SES Status 


Teachers jointly planned 


Standardized Test 




courses . 


Scores 


IQ 








High proportion of students 


Student Behavior 


Size 


hold leadership positions. 








Attendance , Delinquency , 




Administration checks that 


Violence , Vandalism 




teachers assign homework. 





We begin by summarizing studies which ask, "What inputs generally 
affect a school's outcomes?" Then, we review research which suggests that 
a school f s processes are related to its outcomes. In the third part of 
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this paper, we summarize a longitudinal study which confirms this relationship 
between processes and outcomes. In the fourth part, descriptions of effec- 
tive schools by journalists test some conclusions of the more rigorous 
research. Throughout, we highlight questions derived from the research to 
stimulate thought on characteristics of effective schools. Then, in the 
last part of the paper, we cluster the questions into groups and propose a 
way to discuss their implications for policy makers. 

The Search for Input-Output delations hips 

During the fifties and sixties, educational researd focused on 
relationships between a school system ? s inputs and outcomes. These studies 
j were generally large scale and tended to concentrate on areas which could 
be easily quantified. (Averch, 1974, reviews a substantial amount of this 
research. iSridgo, Judd, and Moock, 1979, review research done more recently.) 

Input conditions were generally such things as the number of books in 
the library, amount of leader experience and/or college preparation of 
school staff, the availability of instructional materials, the dollars 
spent on instruction and administration, and the SES level of students. 
On the output side were such things as grades, entrance into college, drop- 
out rates, SAT scores, and achievement test results. If research found a 
significant association between input measures, such as dollars spenL on 
instruction, and outcomes, like student grades or college acceptance races, 
the results could become the basis for recommending that more money or 
more emphasis be placed on particular aspects of the schooling. 
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James Coleman (1966) conducted perhaps the best known study in this 
area. Basically, he found no significant relationship between the inputs 
and outputs he examined, with the exception of socio-economic-status (SES) , 
which did tend to show a high correlation with pupil performance. Coleman 
wrote, "Only a small part of variation in achievement is due to school, 
factors. More variation is associated with the individual's background 
than with any other measure" (p. 7). The input conditions of a school's 
phy.si-_c.l plant, its services, extra curricular activities, and character- 
istics of teachers and principals did not appear associated with students' 
achievement . 

There are three common interpretations of Coleman's findings: 

• Despite all the resources put into schools, they are not able 

to affect student achievement. Therefore schools should receive 
fewer resources. 

• If SES is what makes a difference, then the tich get richer, the 
poor, poorer, and the schools perpetuate and reinforce the American 
class system. 

• What was studied did not appear to make much difference, with the 
exception of SES. Therefore, other aspects of schools should be 
examined. 

By now, the furor and debate has subsided and most educators and 
researchers have embraced the third option. The search needs to focus on 
other school characteristics. 

We should add a footnote to this review of Coleman, though. In 
addition to SES, Coleman also found that student attitudes showed the 
strongest relationship to achievement. Student attitudes were divided into 
three components: interest in learning and reading, self-concept, and 
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environmental control. Of these three attitude components, "the child 1 s 
sense of control of environment it most strongly related to achievement 11 
(p. 320). Thus, students who feel that luck, is more important than hard 
work, and that something or somebody is stopping them when they try to get 
ahead, are less likely to succeed in school than those who believe other- 
wise. Two questions which arise from these findings arc: 

Do students believe that luck is more important than hard work? 

Do students believe that they can get ahead without something or 
someone stopping them? 

To summarize, Coleman found that the beliefs and attitudes of students and 

their SES most strongly related to their achievement in school. 

The Search for Process-Outcome Relationship s _rn Schools 

The Coleman Study indicates that the most easily measured characteristics 

of school context, with the exceptions of SES and student attitude, are not 

associated with student outcomes. This suggests that something in the 

environment influences those attitudes. The review of studies in this 

section attempts to track down those influences. 

The studies in Violent Schools-Safe Schools: The Safe School Studv 
"~ ■ ~ — — — — — — — i — ,. — . _ 

Report to Congress (1978) seek process factors associated with school 
violence and vandalism. )ur review here links school effectiveness with 
low amounts of violence and vandalism. 

A random sample of urban, suburban, and rural schools from across the 

UniLiMJ Slates found \b factors associated with the extent, of crime in u 
given school. The authors organized these factors into six closely 
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related themes. "Taken together, they suggest a set of overall process 
goals that schools snould work to achieve" (p. 132). These themes provide 
the basis for our questions, which, when answered point Lhe way Lo effec- 
tive schools. Most of the themes have to do with a scluoJ's processes, 
rather than the influence of community factors. According to our paradigm, 
the sLudy found: 



INPUT 
Rural 
Suburban 
Urban 



PROCESS 
Impersonality 

Systematic School 
Discipline 

Arbitrariness and 
Student Frustration 

Reward Structure 

Alienation 



OUTCOMES 
Violence 
Vandalism 



One theme arising from the factors is that Lhe size and impersonality 
of a school are related to school crime. 

• Large schools have greater property loss through burglary, theft, 
and vandalism; they also have slightly more violence. 

• The more students each teacher teaches, the greater the amount 
of school violence. 

o The less students value teachers 1 opinions of them, the greater 
the property loss, (p. 132) 

In larger schools, it is more likely that students can "slip Lhrough Lhe 

cracks" and go unnoticed. Furthermore, this effect may be increased if 

teachers are instructing large classes. In addition, in an impersonal 

school where there is little contact between teachers and students, students 
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are less likely to be affected by teachers 1 opinions. We will return to 

tne effect of teachers 1 opinions and expectations later in the pap^r. For 

now, one question arises* 

Do teachers have extensive contact with a limited number of students 
in several aspects of their education? 

Three factors suggested the study's second theme — systematic school 
discipline : 

© Student reports of strict enforcement of school rules and strict 
control of classroom behavior are associated with lower levels 
of school property loss* 

• Student perceptions of tight classroom control, strictly enforced 
rules, and principal's firmness are associated with low levels of 
student violence e 

* Reports by the teachers of strong coordination between faculty 
and administration are associated with a lower level of property 
loss.. (p. 133) 

Perceptions of coordinated discipline and tight classroom control may 

indicate that there is enough social interaction among school participants 

for a consistent disciplinary policy to be developed and carried out. 

Also, students arc likely to perceive this consistency in the principal's 

firmness and teachers* tight classroom control. These findings suggest 

the following questions: 

Has the principal built shared expectations ana stx'ong coor nation 
a b on t; r; cliooi rules ? 

/•i.' ;:>i:tdcntn perceive eon<jittenc:e arnontj the faculty in enfcrci'tij ahc>: I 
mica arid vividly controlling claaoroorx behavior? 

The third theme — arbitrariness and student frustration — sut^ests 
that student crime results when students perceive rules to be arbitrarily 
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enforced by an unnecessarily punitive staff. The study points out chat: 

w Schools where students complain that discipline in unfairly 
administered have higher rates of violence. 

© Schools where teachers express authoritarian and punitive 
attitudes about students have greater amounts of property 
loss. (p. 134) 

These two factors tend to exist in schools that have a weak or lax 
disciplinary policy. Such a policy may lead to students 1 feeling unfairly 
singled out for punishment which, in turn, tends to increase crime. Teachers 
then see students as unruly and begin to develop unfavorable attitudes to- 
toward students. The cycle of frustration escalates and ends up in violence 
and property loss. This suggests the following questions: 

Do students perceive that discipline is unfairly administered? 

Does faculty express punitive or authoritarian attitudes toward 
students? 

The fourth theme emphasizes the importance of a school 1 s reward 
structure. Four factors appear related to violence and property loss. 

• Schools where students express a strong desire to succeed by 
getting good grades have less violence. 

• Schools where students express a strong desire to succeed by 
getting good grades have more property loss. 

0 Schools where students have a strong desire to be school 
leaders have greater property losses. 

• Schools where teachers say they lower students 1 grades as a 
disciplinary measure have greater property losses. (p. 135) 

The last three factors indicate that an emphasis on getting grades 

decreases violence, but increases vandalism. The authors describe this 

syndrome as "a situation in which the competition for rewards is intense, 
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the availability of rewards is limited and the unfair distribution of 

rewards is prevelant. These students care about the rewards of the school 

but see the rewards being unfairly distributed; they react by attacking 

the school. 1 ' (p. 135) This raises the following question: 

Vftiat are the varieties of ways that students can be rewarded^ 
and are the rewards earned by a large number of students? 

Rewards here can go beyond the academic rewards of grades. For example, 

being on a football team or in the band is explicit recognition, and 

therefore a possible reward for special talent. 

The fifth theme, alienation, appears to encompass many of the other 

themes that went before. The authors define alienation as M the breakdown 

of the social bond that ties each individual to society" (p. 136). One of 

the study T s major findings touches upon this concept directly. 

e Student violence is higher in schools where more students say 
that they cannot influence what will happen to them — that 
their future is dependent upon the actions of others or on 
luck, rather than on their own efforts (p. 136). 

We previously reported that Coleman also found that a sense of effi- 
cacy, of having control over one's destiny in the world, was strongly 
related to academic achievement. We believe that this sense of being 
connected to the larger society (and for children this means being a r, part" 
of a school) is the most significant finding of these large scale studies. 

The importance of this finding is, in a sense, unexpected, cons ido ring 
the thousands of variables Lhat were studied. Nevertheless, its implica- 
tions for tlie school as a social Institution appear to signal a need to 
wi'.'iVf students, I'aculty and administration niot/u fully Lo^uLIili r into ? iu« 



fabric of Che school and to let personal interactions demonstrate to 

students their ability to affect the environment. The following two 

questions emerge: 

To what extent do students, faculty, administration and the 
community feel that their own efforts govern their future? 

Does the social structure of the school teach those who live 
there that their actions have some effect? 

The second group of studies in this section examines school processes 
while controlling SES variables in order to discover which of those pro- 
cesses were associated with higher student achievement outcomes. Researchers 
first aggregated outcome data by schools, then grouped the schools into 
categories according to students' SES, and finally examined processes in 
high and low achieving schools within the SES categories that may account 
for achievement differences. The research concentrated on school level 
variables. The chart below summarizes this strategy. 

INPUT PROCESS OUTCOME 

Control SES What; processes make Hlj'Ji achieving 

the d i f l"e rence? sciiuo 1 

Low achieving 
school 

Interestingly, a number of these studies were conducted on states' 
initiative — in Maryland, Now York, Michigan, Delaware, I'onnsy Ivan i a , and 
California for instance. 

Findings did show differences among schools with sLudents from the 
same ShiS levels. The example below, from Brookover et a_j..,(197y) giv^s 
some results of these high- low comparisons. 
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Our data indicate that high achieving schools are most likely to be 
characterized by the students' feeling thrt they have control or mastery of 
their academic work and the school system is not stacked against them. 
This is expressed in their feelings that what they do may make a difference 
in their success and that teachers care about their academic performance. 
Teachers and principals in higher achieving schools express the belief that 
students can master their academic work, and that they expect thern to do 
so, and they are committed to seeing that their students learn to read, and 
to do mathematics, and other academic work. These teacher and principal- 
expectations are expressed in such a way that the students perceive tha< 
they are expected to learn and the school academic norms are recognized as 
setting a standard of high achievement. These norms and the teachers' 
commitment are expressed in the instructional activities which absorb 
most o,f the school day. There is little differentiation among students or the 
instructional programs provided for them. Teachers consistently reward 
students for their demonstrated achievement in the academic subjects and 
do not indiscriminately reward students for responding regardless of the 
correctness of their response. 

In contrast, the schools that are achieving at lower levels are 
characterized by the students' feelings of futility in regard to their academic 
performance. This futility is expressed in their belief that the system 
functions in such a way that they cannot achieve, that teacher are not 
committed to their high achievement, and that other students will make fun 
of them if they actually try to achieve. These feelings of futility are 
associated with lower teacher evaluations of their ability and' low 
expectations on the part of teachers and principals. The' norms of 
achievement as perceived by the students and the teachers are low. Since 
little is expected and teachers and principals believe that students are not 
likely to learn at a high level, they devote less time to instructional activity, 
write off a large proportion of students as unable to learn, differentiate 
extensively among them, and are likely to praise students for poor 
achievement. (p. 143-144). 

Our questions, taken from the Brookover description, ask those who are 
concerned with effective schools to look at how the social structure 
reinforces positive expectations. 

He students master the academic Dork? 

Jo aiudentc feel the school helve them to mu;:i--n' the a<:od. : :;i- 
uark? 

Ho i 'nnotp'zlc ancl y teachers believe and exv-eci- that ciudeuto 
can rv.iutci' their acadsr-ic dopk? 
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Do teachers and principals support the academic focus of the 
school by spending most of the school day on instructional 
activities? 

Do teachers provide rewards for actual achievement 9 

Is there little differentiation among students or in the instruc- 
tional program provided for them? 

In Brookover's descriptions there is a shift in perspective from the 
material aspects of the school — dollars spent, years of training, cur- 
riculum materials — to a cluster of attitudes and perceptions. For 
example, students believe that what they do will make a difference; 
teachers and principals expect students to succeed; the role of the prin- 
cipal emerges, as it did in the Safe Schools Study , as an important factor 
in effective schools. 

Austin (19 79), in summarizing studies of high-low schools, found the 
principal's role to be important in supporting the belief systems held by 
teachers and students: 

• Strong principal leadership (for example, schools "being run for 
a purpose rather than running from force of habit"). 

a Strong principal par ticipa Lion in the classroom instructional 
program and in actual teaching. 

© Principals felt they had more control over the functioning o! 
the school, the curriculum, and program staff. 

Wcllish et al. (1978) found that administrators in schools where 
achievement was improving were more concerned with instruction, communi- 
cated their views about instruction, Look responsibility I -els ion* 
relating to instruction, coordinated instructional progra Jirovigh regu- 
larly discussing and reviewing teaching performance , and emphasized 
academic s tandards . 




Weber et al. , in examining four inner city schools which were successful 
in teaching children to read, found eight factors which affected reading 
achievement: strong leadership, high expectations, good atmosphere, 
strong emphasis on reading, additional reading personnel, use of plans, 
individualization, and careful evaluation of student progress. All of these 
factors are usually under the direct control of the principal. 

Certainly there are other studies which supporL strong leadership: 

Edmonds (19 78), Felsenthal (19 78), Irvine (1979), McLaughlin and Marsh 

(1978) are a few. The Safe Schools Study also reported 

the data point to the principal and the school adminis- 
tration as the key element. An effective principal who 
has developed a systematic policy of discipline helps 
each individual teacher to maintain discipline by pro- 
viding a reliable system of support, appropriate 
inservice training for teachers, and opportunities for 
teachers to coordinate their actions (p. 137). 

A number of questions emerge from these findings: 

i-ocjss the principal have a purpose in mind u)lien ivmnin$ the sor.ooi? 

i.'iKfj Ltic principiil ernphas ise asadcmi.c y. landar< »•;_:•' 

•Jo<:i- trie I'i'ijicLi'ul provide a reliable system of srappori, a: : >'<<- 
priale inserplce training for staff and opportunities for stuff 
to coordinate their actions In the areas of instruct ioti ind 

-J ,* - ^ •' - 1 . - - o 
a LSC isp L ItiC : 

Does the principal regularly observe classrooms a* id coif or -:i:.h 
icac'iievs on instructional ma! tors? 

A Longitudinal Study 

The next study, Fifteen Thousand Hours , by KuLLer el al. (1979), is 

/ 

more sophisticated than the previous studies reviewed in that it tracks 
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the performance of 12 London inner city schools over a period of five 
years. The study controls SES and examines four outcomes: achievement, 
attendance, student behavior and delinquency. Again, it concludes that 
school processes — the characteristics of a school as a social organiza- 
tion — influence the school T s effectiveness. 

The study's components are categorized in our paradigm below. 



INPUT 
Control for SES 



PROCESS 

Academic emphasis 
Skills of leaders 
Teachers 1 actions 

in lessons 
Rewards and punish- 
ments 
Pupil conditions 
Responsibility and 

participation 
Staff organization 



OUTCOME 

Achievement 
Attendance 
Student behavior 
Delinquency 



Rutter and his colleagues suggest that the formation and maintenance 
of a social group, with norms and values thai: support the purpose of the 
school, may be the most important resource a school possesses. In addition, 
they suggest ways in which classrooms affect a school's norms and values. 
Because this study is powerful in its implications, as well as conceptually 
elegant in its design, we have chosen to discuss ics conclusions in more depth 

All 12 schools that Rutter studied had relatively similar students, 

(input variables) . but produced very different outcomes in terms of 

(1) academic attainment on exams, (2) student behavior in school, O) 

attendance, and (4) delinquency. Upon finding that school processes 

differed from school to school, Rutter hypothesized that thesj different 
t 

processes influenced differences iii outcomes. Further, the school 
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processes which influenced the differences were, for the most pari, under 



the control of teachers and administrators. (Note how far we've couw from 

Coleman f s findings reviewed in the first part of this paper.) 

General findings of Rutter's five year study are summarized below. 

+ Variations were partially related to student intake, namely, 
where there were a substantiated nucleus of children of at 
least average intellectual ability, students generally scored 
highe r on the tests. Delinq uency rates were higher in those 
schools with a heavy preponderance of the least able. How- 
ever, the differences in intake, while effecting outcomes, 
did not effect school processes. 

© Tlit 1 variations between schools were stable for five years 
and were not related to physical factors. 

• Better than average schools tended to perform highly on 
all outcome measures. 

• The differences between schools were systematically related 
to their characteristics as social institutions. These 
characteristics, the most significant of which are listed 
below, can be modified by teachers and administrators. 

- academic emphasis 

- skills of teachers 

- teacher actions in lessons 

- rewards and punishments 

- pupil conditions 

- responsibility and participation 

- staff organization 

The measurement of seven charaete ris cics of effective schools provide 
further Insight into what Ructer means by schooL processes* These are 
listed in the table on the following page. Each measure is significantly 
associated with one or more outcome areas. So, school processes appear 
to effect school outcomes. 
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MEASURES AND SCHOOL PROCESSES 
ASSOCIATED WITH SCHOOL OUTCOMES 



School Processes 
Academic Emphasis 



Skills of Teachers 



Teachers Actions in 
Lessons 



Rewards and Punishments 
°* Punishment 
Rewards 



Pupil Conditions 



Responsibility and 
Participation 



Staff Organization 
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Measures 

Homework was frequently assigned by teachers 
Administrators checked that teachers assigned homework 
Teachers expected students to pass national exams 
Work displayed on classroom walls 
Proportion of school week devoted to teaching 
Proportion of students reporting library use 
Course planning done by groups of teachers 

Experienced teachers had higher proportion of time spent on task 
Inexperienced teachers in above average schools developed classroom management 
skills more easily and quickly 

Teachers spent more time on lesson topic 

Teachers spent less time with equipment, discipline and handing out papers 

Teachers interacted with class as a whole 

Teachers provided time for periods of quiet work 

Teachers ended lessons on time 



Generally recognized and accepted standards of discipline uniformly enforced by leaders 

Teachers praised work in class 
Public praise of pupils in meetings 
Display of work on walls 

Access to telephone, provisions of hot drinks, etc. 
Care and decoration of classroom 
Provision of school outings 

Students approach staff member about a personal problem 
Teachers would see students at any time 

Proportion of students holding leadership positions 
Student participation in assemblies 
Students participated in charity organized by school 
Students brought books and pencils to class 



Teachers planned courses jointly 

Teachers said they had adequate clerical help 

Administration checked to see that teachers gave homework 

Administration aware of staff punctuality 

Teachers felt their views were represented in decision making 
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However, this is not the end of the Rutter story. In addition, 
Rutter introduces the concept of "ethos" or "climate". Rutter attributes 
the school's ethos — style and quality of life — to the norms and values 
of the school as a social organization. In explaining the concept of 
ethos, he takes a second look at the measures which correlate with out- 
comes and reorganizes them into four areas: (1) group management in the 
classroom, (2) school's values and norms of behavior, (3) consistency of 
school values, and (4) pupil acceptance of norms. We will discuss each 
category and then offer a series of questions based on Rutter's analysis. 

Group Management in the Classroom 

Rutter 1 s findings in group management in the classroom are included 
here for two reasons. First, this is one of the few studies which examines 
both significant aspects of the classroom and significant aspects of the 
school as a whole. It is Rutter's contention that the social structure of 
a classroom in effective schools re.inforces and supports the norms and 
values of the school as a whole, This influence, of course, may work in 
the other direction as well. Second, the Rutter study reinforces mam' of 
the findings of the classroom research reviewed by Huitt and Seagers (1980). 

Rutter found that children's classroom behavior was much better when 
the teacher had prepared the lesson in advance, when little time was 
wasted at the beginning in setting up, when the teacher arrived on time, 
and when the teacher mainly directed attention to the class as a whole. 
These findings suggest a lesson-oriented, structured classroom which 
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begins and ends on time with high student attention to the lesson. Our 
questions then are: 

Do teachers plan lessons in advance? 

Does the teacher start the lessen time without interruptions? 
Is whole group instruction used? 

School Values and Norms of Behavior 

Rutter suggests values and norms are communicated and reinforced 
through the following social mechanisms: 

• teachers 1 expectations about the children ! s work and behavior 

© models provided by teachers' conduct and the behavior of 
other pupils 

• feedback that children receive on what is acceptable 
performance at school. 

We will discuss each in the order in which they appear. 

Teachers' Expectations and Standards . In the Brookover et al. study 
we touched upon teacher expectations as a potent indicator of effective 
schools. Rutter suggests that these expectations can be communicated to 
students by regularly giving and marking homework, giving students respon- 
sibility for bringing books and pencils to class, and providing students 
with numerous opportunities to exercise leadership. Questions arising 
from these findings are: ' 

Do teachers expect students to succeed? 
Do teachers give homework? 

Do students bring books and pencils to class? 

Does the social structure of the school and classroom provide 
opportunities for students to practice leadership? 
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Models Provided by Teachers . Standards of behavior as modeled by 
the school's staff also reinforce a school's norms and values. Positive 
models convey the message that the school is valued because staff attempts 
to keep it clean and decorated, to begin lessons on time, and to be 
sensitive to the needs of children, to be giving of their own time to 
assist them. Negative models show that teachers do not value the school, 
do not s tart classes on time , do not spend class time on the lesson , and 
do not discipline students in ways sanctioned by the school. Questions 
for assessing a school's effectiveness arising from these findings are: 

WJiat models of behavior are provided by teachers? 

Does the behavior indicate to students that the teacher values 
the school and the profession of teaching? 

Feedback . The feedback a child receives can also support the norms 
and values of the school. According to Rutters, "Feedback that a child 
receives about what is and what is not acceptable at school will constitute 
a powerful influence on his behavior" (p. 189). Rutter found that praise 
during lessons happened on the average of three or four times per lesson; 
however, there were three times as nany negative reinforcers. In contrast, 
the amount of punishment showed only weak, non-significant associations 
with outcome, while the amount of rewards and praise, particularly during 
lessons, was associated with better student behavior. Rutter cautions that 
when giving praise, the currency should be real; the children should have 
actually performed in a commendable fashion. As we have seen in the Brook- 
over _et al . (1979) study, student success is important not only for its 
probable effect on student self-concept but also to support the norms and 
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values of the school. Frequency of rewards may then be one other indica- 
tion that the social and task structure of the school promotes student 
success. Questions for assessing schools according to these findings are; 

Does the feedback students receive in terms of rewards/ 'praise 
and puni slvnent support the norms of student success? 

Do teachers praise students for work we'll done? 

Do teachers structure the classroom environment to pernit 
students to succeed? 

Are punishments delivered in a way so as to indicate form 
disapproval of misbehavior while avoiding humiliation and 
avoiding modeling violence? 

Consistency of School V alues 

Rutter's second mechanism for describing a school's social organization 
is whether the norms and values of a school are consistently held across 
the school 1 s population. "The 'atmosphere' of any particular school will 
be greatly influenced by the degree to which it functions as a coherent 
whole, with agreed upon ways of doing things which are consistent through- 
out the school and which have the general support of all the staff" (p. 192). 

For example, Rutter found better student outcomes in schools where 
teachers planned courses jointly, where expectations for behavior and 
discipline were set by the staff as a group, where administrators were 
aware of staff punctuality and their assigning homework, and where decisions 
were centralized and staff perceived that their interests were represented 
in those decisions. He suggests that a school's staff take their cues 
from administrative behavior and values. This supports studies reported 
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earlier and reinforces the principal's rule in helping to set the norms 

and values of an institution. Together, the staff and the adniinis tration 

appear to be the ones most influential in developing and maintaining a 

school 1 s norms and values . 

For those who would seek to confirm a school 1 s effectiveness, the 

following questions may be appropriate: 

Have teachers and administrators come to a working consensus 
on the patterns of acceptable behavior for staff, students, and 
adrninistru' 'on? 

Does there appear to be a consensus on how school life is 
organized? 

Are there structured opportunities for staff and administration 
to develop and reinforce this consensus? 

an what issues has consensus been developed, on what issues is 
consensus emerging, and on what issues is there conflict? 

Pupils Acceptance of School Norms 

Students must accept the school's norms if the school is to be 

effective. Rutter suggests three crucial influences in determining this 

acceptance. Tho. first influence is general conditions for, and staff 

attitudes toward pupils. This leads to the following questions: 

Is the building maintained and decorated to provide pleasant 
working conditions for students? 

Are staff willing and available for consultation by children 
alsont problems? 

Do staff expect students to succeed and achieve? 
Shared activities between staff and pupils, such as out-of-s chool outings, 
also contributed to better student outcomes. Rutter posits that these 
activities may increase effectiveness if the shared activities are directed 
toward a common goal or purpose, such as a school-wide charity, for example. 
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A question which re fleets this is: 

Are there oitt-of-class activities which hriruj students and t ca\: ■ .e rs 
together to bid Id toward a oorimon joa'i? 

Pupil behavior and exam success were also influenced posit Lvely when 
a high proportion of students held positions of responsibility. Rutter 
hypothesizes that students who hold positions of responsibility are more 
likely to identify with the educational values of the school and to pro- 
vide models of mature behavior for others. The following question might 
be posed. 

What proportion of students in a school participate in leader- 
ship post turns ? 

To summarize, the Rutter study shows that differences in school 
outcomes in areas such as academics, attendance, student behavior and 
delinquency were not just a reflection of a school's intake patterns but 
were, to a significant degree, determined by school processes and charac- 
teristics. 

Descriptive Studies of Effective Scho ols 

Recent research findings on effective schools have been indirectly 
tested in a rather unique way by a group of journalists on a research 
fellowship at George Washington University's Institute for Educational 
Leadership. Their reports are compiled in the Ford Fellows in Educational 
Journalism Report (1979). After an overview of current research, the 
journalists were asked to visit schools across the country which local 
communities thought were effective and/or which had higher achievement 
test scores than would be expected. While journalistic descriptions nut 
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hold the validity and reliability of research data, we think Ihey rLn,; 
true, enough, and are. consistent enough with Lhe research, that questions 
can be posed from their analysis. For the most part, our analysis paral- 
lels that of Robert Benjamin of the Cincinnati Post , the writer of one of 
the articles, Benjamin found that effective schools had similar charac- 
teristics in six areas: principals, belief, instruction, teachers, reading 
and resources- We will describe all but reading and resources since out- 
own analysis of the entire series doesn't support these as major themes 
for both eJemeatary and secondary schools. 

Throughout: the articles, the principal emerged as the one who set*-, 
focus, tone, philosophy, and direction in a school. "Good principals 
tend to rock the boat. They forsake the desire to be loved for the hard 
task of monitoring students' progress. They set achievement goals for 
their students, and they judge their teachers and themselves by them" 
(p. 102). Furthermore, they tended to observe classes frequently, to have 
at Least a partial say in hiring teachers, to actively structure curricu- 
lum and instructional development, to obtain commitment of the staff to 
a school-wide program, and to elicit respect from students as a "straight 
shooter". The articles described both elementary and secondary principals 
with varying leader-hip styles. One of Lhe headlines from the articles 
sums it up, "Principals demand — and get — results, but allow flexibility 
in achieving them" (p. 24), 

"Belief 1 is the second indication of effective schools. "Belief 
that students can learn — that the job can be done" (p. 102). It appears 
from the news articles' descriptions that this belief originates with the 
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principal and spreads to staff and students. But belief, from our 
analysis of the articles, goes beyond believing that children can and will 
learn. Belief also has to do with' school focus, philosophy, and goals. 
The focus of a school could be a particular curriculum program, or an 
emphasis on community participation, or a successfully desegregated school. 
But, there has to be a focus — a belief. As one of the headlines put it, 
f 'Good Schools Have Quality Principles." 

!T Instruction M is the third characteristic of an effective school. 
Benjamin reports, "Student achievement results from time spent directly 
and efficiently on teaching academic skills" (p. 102). Task focus, a 
sense of urgency, and a belief that time is valuable, all characterized 
effective classrooms. These classrooms appeared more humane places to be 
than those where there was a lot of off task behavior. The chart below, 
from the Baltimore Sun ,, illustrates how a classroom hour is spent. 



How a classroom hour is spent 




Schools that work Other schools 



Sun cntrt— Dive McEirov 

Tfce clocki above, based oo legs compiled over two monibs of observation, show 
thai more time is spent on instruction at "scbooli that work" (Article oo ML 
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"Teachers' 1 is the fourth theme mentioned in the articles, in 
effective schools most teachers believed that children could succeed 
and had confidence in the principal's ability to lead. Effective teachers 
were able to maintain discipline in their classes without spending time 
punishing students; students appeared to understand the rules. Effec- 
tive teachers planned their lessons in advance. When a teacher needed 
assistance, appropriate help was available from the principal or from 
another teacher. Effective teachers expected their students to learn and 
were able to structure their classroom, using whole group teaching tech- 
niques, to fulfill their expectations. In effective schools teachers 
handled most discipline problems themselves and rarely sent children to 
the principal's office. Furthermore, teachers cared for the students, 
took a sense of pride in teaching, and were relatively satisfied with teach- 
ing in a particular school. Effective schools usually did not have a 
transient teaching staff. The reporters did not paint rosy pictures of 
all "effective schools 11 , however. Some effective schools still had prob- 
lems in discipline (although most reported improvement), ap; chy, lack of 
student motivation, poor community relations, and large and insensitive 
bureaucracies. They did, however, appear to be moving toward a set 
direction. 

The journalists 1 descriptions suggest the following questions about 
effective schools . 

tJoeF the principal actively set the. tone and faaiiy of the s?h:-.>l 
by observing classrooms ^ enforcing the discipline code In a "fair 
hub ff.x*m n manner, and setting goals for the sahxd u-hich ax\ 
supported by the staff? 
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Does the school have a focus (a philosophy) > a direction which 
is supported by administrative staff and students? 

Is time spent efficiently and directly on teaching academic 
skills? 

Do teachers have infrequent discipline problems? Do they 
usually handle their discipline problems themselves? 

Summary and Conclusions 

Over the course of this paper we have posed a number of questions to 
determine a school's effectiveness, Both New Jersey and Delaware have 
asked similar questions in their school improvement programs. In this 
section we group the questions into categories, then summarize each category 
with one or two key questions. Next, we bring together the various cate- 
gories to create a picture of the whole. We recognize that others may group 
the questions differently (and we would encourage you to take a stab at such 
an exercise). Our purpose is not to determine the critical categories t>f 
school effectiveness for all time. Rather it is to be as explicit as 
possible about the way in which the data made the most sense — for us, now. 
Questions are organized into the following categories: indicators of 
ef lectiveness , social processes, and beJiefs. 

Indic ators of Effectiveness 

Indicators of effectiveness are divided into two sets — school and 
classroom. The following questions apply here. 




Indicators of Effectiveness 



School Level 



C la nr. room Level 



Docs the school have a focus (a 
philosophy), a direction, which 
is supported by administration, 
staff and students? 

Do teachers and principals support 
the academic focus of the school 
by spending most of the school 
day on instructional activities? 

Does the principal provide a reli- 
able system of support, appropriate 
inservice training for staff and op- 
portunities for staff to coordinate 
their actions in the areas of in- 
struction and discipline? 

Does the principal regularly observe 
classrooms and confer with teachers 
on instructional matters? 

Do teachers have extensive contact 
with a limited number of students in 
several aspects of their education? 

Are there out-of-class activities which 
bring students and teachers together 
to build toward a common goal? 

What proportion of students in a school 
participate in leadership positions? 

Is the building maintained and decorated 
to provide a pleasant working condition 
for students? 

Are staff willing and available to be 
consulted by children about problems? 



Do students master the aca- 
demic work? 

Do students feel the school 
helps them master the aca- 
demic work? 

Is time spent efficiently and 
directly on teaching aca- 
demic skills? 

Do teachers plan lessons in 
ad vance? 

Do students bring books and 
pencils to class? 

Does the teacher start the 
lesson on time without 
interruptions? 

Is the whole group instruction 
used when appropriate to the 
lesson plan? 

Do teachers give homework? 

Do teachers provide rewards 
for actual achievement? 

Do teachers praise student s 
for work well done? 

Do the teachers have infre- 
quent discipline problems ? 
Do they usually handle their 
discipline problems them- 
selves? 



The questions suggest two themes. Those under classroom indicators 
point toward a classroom task or academic focus. Schools which are effec- 
tive tend to spend more time on task* It is the teacher, as the leader 
within the classroom, who establishes the task focus by: planning lessons 
in advance, starting on time, praising work well-done, and assigning home- 
work. All of these specific actions support the academic or task focus of 
the class. The questions under school indicators suggest the second theme: 
the principal supports a school's academic focus and the efficient use of 
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available instructional time. Schools 1 leaders — Che administration and 
teachers — actively demonstrate that L'oc.r^ in their actions. Other ac- 
tivities which bring school participants together outside of the classroom 
may also be in the principals 1 domain to establish and maintain. 

Social Processe s 

The specific indicators are important only insofar as they point Lo 
Social processes which hold the school together as an institution. This 
leads then, to another category of questions. These questions suggest that 
the social processes of a school be divided into three categories: consensus 
building, modeling and feedback. These processes are not as easily observed 
as the specific indicators of effectiveness, such as teachers giving home- 
work, yet, they are more central to what makes a school effective. 



Models . One theme suggested by research is that school leadership — 
administration and faculty — model appropriate behavior. The dominant 
model in a school is the principal; the behavior he or she models will affect 
others in the school. 
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Moods 



Key Ques Lions 



Questions Stimulated b y th e Research 



Is the* social 

structure of the 
school organized 
to provide models 
of appropriate 
behavior, attitudes, 
beliefs? 

Does the principal 
take an active 
role in s tructut'ing 
and maintaining 
the school's 
instructional 
program and 
disciplinary 
procedures? 



What motiuls of behavior are provided by 
teachers? 

Does the behavior indicate to students that 
the teacher values the school and the 
profession of teaching? 

Are thei'e structured opportunities for staf f 
and administration to develop and 
rei nf orce consensus? 

Does the school have a focus (a philosophy), 
a direction which is supported by 
administration and staff? 

Does the principal emphasize academic 
standards? 

Is there little differentiation among 

students or in the instructional program 
provided for them? 

Docs the social structure of the school and 
classroom provide opportunities for 
students to practice leadership? 

Do students perceive congruence among the 
faculty in enforcing school rules and 
strictly controlling classroom behavior? 

Does the pri icipal actively set the tone 
and focus of the school by observing 
classrooms, enforcing the discipline code 
in a "fair but firm" manner, and set goals 
for school which is supported by the 
staff? 

Are punishments delivered in a way so as to 
indicate firm disapproval of misbehavior 
while avoiding humiliation and avoiding 
J modeling violence? 



The research reviewed suggests that the principal, as a model, influences 
a school's academic emphasis and discipline policy. The questions also 
indicate that positive student models and opportunities for student leader- 
ship contribute to the modeling process. (Models from the home environment 
may also contribute — although not directly suggested by the research re- 
viewed here.) The summary questions, then, emphasize opportunities to 
model appropriate behavior and exercise leadership potential, especially 
at the principal level. 
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have dealt rather extensively with the role of the principal- Ai 
present, there are very lew studies which deal with characteristics ol 
superintendents and/or central office staff, and these actors may have a 
significant effect on the way principals manage their buildings. In fact, 
a recent study found that; 



Only one variable tested in the study was found to be 
significantly related to the amount of time de vo ted to 
curriculum development by elementary principals: tho 
principal 1 s perception of the importance of the function 
of curriculum development to central office superiors..* 
Principals ^allocated their time to virtually all functions 
according to the priority of those functions they per- 
ceived to be held by their superiors (Vann, 1979, p. 405). 



The role of superintendent, particularly in small and medium size 
districts, may be as important for the district as the principal's leader- 
ship is for a school, especially given the research findings on the impor- 
tance of leadership at the classroom and school levels* 

Feedback . The school, like all organizations, provides feedback to 
participants: feedback that supports and recognizes success, feedback 

i 

that has consistency, feedback that has the support of various groups in 
the school. Key questions from research are found on the following page. 
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Feedback 



Questions Sti m u la tied by the Research 

What arc the varieties of ways that students 

can be rewarded and .ire the rewards earned 

by a large number of students? 
Do students perceive that discipline is 

unfairly administered? 
Does the feedback students receive in terms 

of r ewa rd s / pr a i se a nd p un i s hmo n t support 

the norms of students success? | 
Do teachers praise students for work well 

done? 

Do teachers structure the cla ssroom 

environment to permit student s to succeed ? 
Do teachers provide rewards f o r actual 

achievement? 
Does faculty express punitive or 

authoritarian attitudes toward students? 
Are punishments delivered in a way so as to 

indicate firm disapproval of misbehavior 

while avoiding humiliation and avoiding 

modeling violence? 
Do students perceive congruence among the 

faculty in enforcing school rules and 

strictly controlling classroom behavior? 
Does the principal provide a reliable system 

of support, appropriate inservice training 

for staff, and opportunities for staff to 

coordinate their activities in the areas 

of instruction and discipline? 



That feedback supports success appears obvious. Yet in many of the 
infeffective schools covered by case studies, observers found students 
rewarded for incorrect 'answers . In addition, they found that when stu- 
dents gave correct answers there was no reward extended. Similarly, 
Rutter found that there was at least three times as many negative rei.n- 
forcers in the school environment as there were positive ones. Positive 
feedback to students is associated with better student outcomes if the 
feedback is for a task well-done. 



Key Questi ons 

Does feedback to 

school participants 
on leadership 
initiative , rewards 
and punishment 
support success? 

Is the feedback 
perceived as 
congruent by school 
participants? 
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In addition, school feedback needs to be consistent . Also it must 
be interpreted in the same way by all school participants. This is true 
of feedback on a school's academic focus, as well as on its disciplinary 
procedures. It appears that the principal, again, takes the leadership 
role in defining and implementing disciplinary procedures so that most 
students feel they are being treated fairly. 

Consensus . Providing appropriate and consistent models and feedback 
helps develop a consensus within the school. It appears that where there* 
is evidence of a consensus, school outcomes are better. The academic focus 
of the school and the school 1 s disciplinary actions form the content of 
the consensus process. We again note the pivotal function of the principal 
in developing this consensus. For example, in the Safe Scho oLs Study, 
in schools with fewer than expected incidents of violence and vandalism, 
principals were able to form a consensus between administration and faculty 
about both the focus of the instructional program and the disciplinary 
policies and procedures. It is interesting to note that students were not 
necessarily involved in developing either. Rather when students perceived 
the results of faculty-administration consensus on academics and discipline 
to be fair, firm, and consistent, school outcomes were better than expected. 
The following chart groups the questions which concern consensus. 
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Kt-v Qut's t i ons 



truest ions St liiui lated by t he Research 



H»is n consensus 
Jove Loped around 
pa C terns of 
acceptable behavior 
■ i nd a roun t t he 
academic emphasis 
ot the school? 

Does the school have 
a focus which 
enlists t ne 
participation and 
commitment of 
admi n 1st rato rs , 
teachers , and 
students? 



Does the school have a t ocas ( a ph i I osophy ; , 
a direction which is supported by 
admi nistrat ion, stat I and students' 7 

Does the principaJ have a purpose in mind 
when running the school? 

lias the principal built shared expectations 
and strong coordination about school 
rules? 

Does there appear to be a consensus on how 

school li f e is organized? 
Do students perceive that discipline is 

unfair ly ad mini s tered? 
Are there out-of-class activities which 

bring students and teachers toge ther 

to bui 1 d towa rd a common goal ? 
Are there structured opportunities for staff 

and administrators to develop and 

reinforce consensus? 
Do the school 1 s pe rsonnel believe and expect 

students to learn and succeed? 
Have teachers and administrators come to a 

working consensus on the patterns of 

acceptable behavi or for s ta f f , students 

and administ ra t ion? 
Do s t ud e n t s pe rc e i ve c ong rue nee amo ng 1 1 le 

faculty in enforcing school rules and 

strictly controlling classroom behavior? 
On what issues has consensus been developed, 

on what issues is consensus emerging, and 

on what issues is their conflict? 
Does the principal actively set the tone and 

focus of the school by observing 

c la ssrooms , enf o rcing the disc ipline code 

in a "fair but firm" manner, and set goals 

for the school which is suppo rted by t he 

staff? 



tie lie- f s 

We assume that the beliefs people hold about the world and the mean- 
ing which they ascribe to events are powerful predictors of their actions 
(Keltey, 1955). In this case, we highlight two of the beliefs research has 
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shown to be correlated with student achievement: students believe that 



what they do will affect their future, and teachers believe and expect 
children to succeed. Below is a chart which lists the questions from 
the research. 



K ey Questions 

Are expectations for 

success reinforced 

in routines of 

adminis trn tors , 

teachers and 

s tudent s? 
Do people in the school 

believe they can 

affect their future? 



Bel lefs 

Ques t ions S timu lat ed b y t he Researc h 

Do .students believe that luck is more 

import tint than hard work? 
Do students believe that they enn &et 

ahead without something or someone 

stopping them? 
To what extent do students, faculty, 

administration and t lie community 

feel that their own efforts govern 

their future? 
Does the social si rue I urc of the 

school teach those who live there 

that their actions Iwive some effect? 
Do principals and teachers believe 

and expect that students can master 

their academic work? 
Do teachers expect students to 

succeed? 

Do staff expect students to succeed 

and achieve? 
Do the school's personnel believe and 

expect students to learn and succeed? 



These findings suggest that one of the most important school outcomes is 
students 1 beliefs that their action can affect their future, and one of 
the most important school processes is that teachers demonstrate wichin 
the classroom that they believe each child can succeed. For example, if 
teachers believe that all of the students in their classroom will s ( ucceed 
in passing the grade, learning to read, or graduating high school, than 
it appears that the teacher is more likely to structure the environment 
in accordance with that expectation. If a teacher does not believe students 
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can learn, then the teacher may "appear to act like consulting physicians 
who have been brought in to advise dispass Lonate ly on a very difficult, 
perhaps hopeless case" (Benjamin, 1979, p. 102). 

A Model o f School Processes 

The three major categories of questions — indicators cf effectiveness, 
school processes, and beliefs, when integrated into a whole, suggest to us 
the model on the following page. On the outer circle we place our indica- 
tors of effective schools. These indicators, at the lowest level of 
generality, provide us with concrete measures for assessing a schools 
effectiveness. They gain power, however, to the extent that they point 
to the existence of the three social processes in the middle circle. The 
indicators give hints as to how well these social processes may be working. 

The social process category tends to focus on two content dimensions: 
academic emphasis and student behavior. These two content dimensions are 
recurring themes on which the social processes of feedback, modeling, and 
consensus building are based. Finally, our model suggests that interacting 
with the social processes of effective schools are. a set of common beliefs 
that school participants hold about themselves, each other, and their 
capability of acting within the school's social setting. Thus, tiie center 
circle contains beliefs. Students' beliefs about their own efficacy and 
teachers' expectations of students are two central beliefs which emerge 
from the research. There may be others. 
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We pose this model as a way of looking at characteristics of effective 
schools. it encourages us not to focus on indicators, social processes or 
beliefs as isolated phenomena. Rather, it encourages us to consider 
the dynamic processes by which school participants develop and maintain a 
consensus about the school's purpose, model appropriate behavior, receive 
appropriate and consistent feedback on academic and disciplinary matters, 
and hold beliefs and expectations of a successful future. 

A Note of Caution * 

Research provides one perspective by which we can view the complex 
phenomenon of schooling; but it is only one perspective. Policymakers, 
school administrators, and teachers have other perspectives equally valu- 
able. Social research is like history; it attempts to use the past as an 
explanation to inform the future. It purports general truths which may 
or may not inform particular situations- This is why we have used the 
research findings reviewed to pose questions, not to suggest answers. 
However, we do believe that the answers to those questions will describe 
most of the important aspects of school processes. Social research as 
history does not suggest specific answers for any given school. It does 
not suggest how a school should change. It does suggest where to look 
for the data on which to base decisions about changing (or remaining the 
same). The art of changing a school or maintaining the status quo remains 
the creative challenge of school leaders. 
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